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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 



SHELLEY 



IN these days of revolutionary changes it is appropriate 
to be reminded of Shelley by the centenary of his 
death; and the reminder may well lead us to a deeper 
study of the man and his work than a casual reading of 
The Cloud and The Skylark. For of all the ranking 
English poets, Shelley was preeminently the poet with 
a message — a type somewhat decried by modern esthetic 
theorists, who would not permit the muse to stiffen her 
lips with didactic emphasis. Even Milton, the Puritan 
partisan of Cromwell, pleader for free speech, free thought, 
free divorce and other heresies, was a conservative con- 
formist beside Shelley, whose stark idealism accepted no 
compromise, whose ardor for a complete revolution in 
human society would have been, like Lenin's, "the same 
in act as in desire" if he also could have faced the tragic 
ironies of fate by achieving political power. 

Of course we have only the beginning of Shelley's think- 
ing, for he was under thirty, and young for his age, when 
he died. Yet there is a kind of finality about it, for he 
seems youth incarnate, youth immortal, and perhaps, as 
with the great mystics among whom Mr. Yeats classes 
him, old age with him would have been but a diviner 
childhood. Aflame with reformatory zeal, he theorized 
with complete conviction; and his theoretic picture of a 
perfect world was as untroubled by common sense as a 
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cubistic painting, and as unaffected by the humane 
perspectives of humor. He had youth's singlemindedness, 
single-sigh tedness; perceiving a vivid truth, he struck out 
toward it through all obstacles, no matter how many 
conventions, laws, or even human hearts were broken on 
the way; only to be deflected from the immediate goal by 
the more flaming ardor of a newer revelation. 

His creed was essentially Godwin touched by emotion, 
eighteenth-century radicalism transfigured by a poet's 
dreams. Freedom, sacrosanct and glorified, was its 
cardinal principle: evil is an accident; could man always 
have been free he would never have wandered from 
virtue — "government is but the badge of his degrada- 
tion." Lift from his past history the incubus of the law, 
with its consequences of obedience, "fear, faith and 
slavery"; grant him through all his course freedom of 
thought, of action and of love, and man's career would 
have been one long millennium of universal justice. And 
now this long-delayed peace on earth must be invoked on 
the instant by chosen souls. Live out your life, fulfil all 
natural impulses so long as your heart is pure, restrain 
neither thought nor deed, and "neither change nor falter 
nor repent" — such was the counsel of perfection which his 
impulsive "practicalness" urged upon his puny neighbors 
and flaunted brightly in the face of the canting world. 
He had no time to wait or think. If his intellect built too 
slowly, his imagination lightly overleapt logic and perched 
upon cloudy ramparts for a sunrise song. 
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The lyrics by which he is chiefly remembered were mere 
tangents from the rounding circle of his message — he 
would rather have destroyed them, probably, than let his 
fame rest upon such slight sparks of personal emotion, 
such flashes of joy or love or despair, thrown off casually 
while, from §{ueen Mab to The Triumph of Life, he was 
summoning to action the hosts of a happier world. The 
language of his summons was clear. In The Masque of 
Anarchy and certain more directly political poems of 
anathema his faith in the power of the human soul utters 
a command to the proletariat of his time: 

Rise, like lions after slumber, 
In unvanquishable number! 
Shake your chains to earth like dew 
Which in sleep had fallen on you. 
Ye are many — they are few. 

In Prometheus Unbound this faith becomes an assertion of 
man's ultimate supremacy, when "the painted veil . . . 
called life ... is torn aside": 

The man remains — 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man: 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless; 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree; the king 
Over himself; just, gentle, wise — but man. 
Passionless? — no; yet free from guilt or pain, 
Which were, for his will made or suffered them; 
Nor yet exempt, though ruling them like slaves, 
From chance and death and mutability — ■ 
The clogs of that which yet might oversoar 
The loftiest star of unascended heaven, 
Pinnacled dim in the intense inane. 
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With a zealot's precision Shelley demanded the absolute. 
His was a religious spirit, always fascinated by the super- 
natural, seeking communion with an impalpable divine 
essence. Therefore, in spite of the buffetings of fate, 
he stands for the revelation to men of ineffable spiritual 
realities beyond the reach of sensuous experience. His 
soul flamed upward like Blake's, though with less detach- 
ment. He explored the empyrean, he touched the 
intangible; his poetry brought down to earth the vision 
of supernal beauty which had eluded even the blind 
eyes of Milton. Through him the vitality of mystical 
abstractions, the power and sweep of subtle unseen 
forces, the loveliness of secret beauty, the glory of naked 
truth, and the upward reach of the human mind 
toward the infinite splendor, are given the fiery proof of 
song. On earth he was ill at ease; in the highest heaven 
of imagination his poise was perfect. He never wavered 
in his flight, never stooped to catch the popular ear, never 
degraded for the sake of transient rewards a mission which 
seemed to him the holiest of all confided to mortal man. 
For poetry he held to be the noblest and most universal 
of the arts by which truth is made manifest to men, 
language being "as a mirror which reflects," and the 
materials of other arts "as a cloud which enfeebles, the 
light of which both are mediums." 

One is tempted to quote whale pages of his magnificent 
Defence of Poetry in this connection, an essay which makes 
a royal progress through the universe, and shows that the 
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spirit of poetry is the manifestation of the eternal order 
and harmony, the vitalizing and regenerating principle, 
the exemplar of wisdom and the revealer of love, the soul 
of aspiration, "the echo of the eternal music"; the 
destroyer, too, of wrong — a "sword of lightning, ever un- 
sheathed, which consumes the scabbard that would 
contain it." As an art, "poetry redeems from decay the 
visitations of the divinity in man," being "the record of 
the best and happiest moments of the happiest and best 
minds." He defends these happiest and best minds, who 
"make immortal all that is best and most beautiful in the 
world," from the charges the world has brought against 
their lives; insisting that their frailties are merely the 
rebound of what is animal and passionate in their nature 
from a spiritual exaltation they experience and express 
but do not understand. 

Poets are the hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration; the 
mirrors of the gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon the present; 
. . . the trumpets which sing to battle and feel not what they inspire; 
the influence which is moved not, but moves. Poets are the unacknowl- 
edged legislators of the world. 

He at least would be true to his high office. He would 
illumine a path for men's hopes to travel even though they 
mocked him. The. glorious vision of an exalted destiny 
for his race was before him, and in the fit disclosure of that 
vision he felt secure of immortal influence, even though 
the world rejected him in life. And the world did reject 
him. He threw down the gauntlet and his country took 
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it up. His name was the synonym for unspeakable 
crimes, his poems were a target for the wrath and ridicule 
of reviewers, their small editions lay unsold with his 
publisher, and his sympathetic readers could be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. It was long after his death 
that the song of "the nightingale who sat in darkness" 
began to penetrat.e to men's ears. 

For in form, as well as in feeling, Shelley was a 
revolutionist, and therefore unwelcome. English poetry 
was but newly awake from its eighteenth-century trance. 
Coleridge, Burns and the quiet Wordsworth had brushed 
away forever those reams of rhymed eloquence with which 
Pope and his kind had smothered the goddess; but the 
world was as yet scarcely aware 6f it, preferring the old 
heroics. Though Byron was forcing down its throat his 
modern message, Shelley and Keats were still exotics — 
outlandish birds singing a wild strain. Perhaps Shelley 
himself scarcely realized how different his style was from 
all that had been so long in vogue. Like every true poet, 
he had an instinct for form; and it was probably by 
instinct, rather than deliberate intention, that he followed 
Coleridge in breaking the long reign of the iambic measure, 
that he played with anapaests and trochees, and surpassed 
in delicate complexity of rhythm even the gay Eliza- 
bethans. For the expression of modern subtleties he 
added more strings to their instrument, and passed it on 
to us enriched with new notes and capable of a broader 
range. 
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Beauty, love and freedom are the triune chord at the 
basis of Shelley's song. We hear it again and again, like 
the Holy Grail motive in Parsifal. Prometheus Unbound 
is the spirit of freedom, braving omnipotent tyranny for 
love of the human race, who still declares, after aeons of 
agony: 

I would fain 
Be what it is my destiny to be, 
The savior and the strength of suffering man, 
Or sink into the original gulf of things — 

and at whose release and reunion with Nature, when 
Eternity has conquered the evil principle of Power, all 
earth and her children rejoice in the ecstasy of inextin- 
guishable love and holiness and peace. Shelley is at home 
in the heaven of heavens; the Prometheus soars like livid 
flame, and its choruses reach a celestial height of lyric 
exaltation. Whether spirits or echoes or furies speak, 
they speak with eternity behind and before them, reveal 
to us birthless and deathless minds. 

Prometheus and Adonais and the lyrics are the best of 
Shelley; for in most of the longer poems, as even occasion- 
ally in these, he does not escape grandiloquence. With 
Coleridge and Burns and Keats he restored the lost 
Elizabethan tradition, resumed the grand manner, even 
though his one deliberately Elizabethan experiment was a 
failure. It is curious that this radical could not carry his 
radicalism into the theatre. The Cenci is an imitative 
dramatic essay rather than a drama, an experiment in the 
Elizabethan manner modified by classic austerities. It 
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out-Websters Webster in horrors, but misses Webster's 
vitality; its characters are premeditated types rather than 
suffering men and women. 

Shelley met the world of men and women with the 
solemn, unquestioning belief of some flower or child, 
and when things proved not what they seemed he thought 
they must be the exact reverse. The strength of the recoil 
was the natural result of the violent eagerness of the 
attack, and it was all a part of his passionate youthfulness. 
For not only the glories of youth but its weaknesses were 
his — its irreverence, its fiery impatience, its haughty 
intolerance of the work-a-day world, its reckless daring in 
the first onset flagging under prolonged effort. Thus it is 
by his upward reach more than his capacity for sustained 
flight that Shelley wins his place among the masters. 
For this reason his lyrics are the most typical expression 
of his genius. These are the record of his ardent emotion- 
alism; each one comes fresh from a burning mood. There 
is no time for inconstancy, for the dulling of the fine edge 
of inspiration, such as makes even the Prometheus 
strongest in its first act, a thing which can not be said of 
a faultless work of art. 

If he had lived to be old the record might be different. 
But as yet his thinking had not passed through youth's 
sense of dissonance and unreality. When he died he was 
still aloof from life: "As to real flesh and blood," he said, 
"you know I do not deal in those articles;" and he called 
himself " the knight of the shield of shadow and the lance 
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of gossamere." Humanity disappointed him, and even 
the momentary joy of dreams brought despair in its wake. 
It was because of the very ardor of his ecstasies that life 
was for Shelley a series of disillusions. One after another 
the raptures of his youth went out, and his path grew 
darker and more lonely to the end. He died at a crucial 
point in his development, when everything seemed to be 
falling away from him, when the struggle with despond- 
ency was tempting him to suicide, "that golden key to 
the chamber of perpetual rest." If he had lived longer he 
must either have withdrawn more and more from actual- 
ities or have emerged into a more mature and humane 
wisdom. 

But we need not quarrel with his fate, or lament that 
his eager, restless, baffled spirit found swift repose in 
death. Life could scarcely have satisfied him — in the 
very exaltation of his purpose lay its doom. As it is, we 
may recognize in him the spirit of immortal youth, who 
had scarcely time to cry, "Then what is life?" before fate 
sealed his lips. In Adonais he prophetically praises death 
as if for his own burial, but in that last moment of the 
storm on the Gulf of Spezia he might have sung a still 
grander song. For he was glad to die. He was one of 

. . . the sacred few who could not tame 
Their spirits to the conqueror, but as soon 
As they had touched the world with living flame 
Fled back like eagles to their native noon. 

H. M. 
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